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MORAL MACHINERY SIMPLIFIED. 


This is the title of a sermon delivered at 
Andover, Mass., on the 4th of seventh month 
Jast, by Parsons Cooke, a clergyman of Lynn, 
somewhat famous for his heroic assault upon 
the Grimkes during their anti-slavery labours 
in New England. It is by no means destitute 
of merit as a mere literary performance: but 
its tone and temper, its misrepresentations 
and superciliousness,—however adapted to 
the meridian of a theological seminary whose 
professors are remarkable for their ingenuity 
in reconciling slavery with Christianity,—will 
not commend it to the favourable regard of 
the honest lover of truth and justice. 

We leave to others, who may attach more 
importance to it than we do, to deal with the 
assumption running through the entire dis- 
course, that “ ministers of the gospel,” (by 
which we understand him to mean the gospel 
according to the Andover formula, or what is 
technically called “ Evangelical,”) are the 
only rightful instrumentsiiics of reform,— 
satisfied as we are that the common sense of 
not only the laity in general, but of a large 
proportion of the clergy themselves—the ex- 
perience of the past—and the concurrent tes- 
timony of all history from the time when the 
“carpenter’s son,” the despised artisan of 
Nazareth, confuted the chief priests of the 
corrupt Jewish church, down to the present 
period, will prove a sufficient refutation of a 
doctrine at once absurd and arrogant. It is 
not in man to set metes and bounds to that 
duty of man towards his fellow man which 
our heavenly Father has made universal; nor 
to arrogate to himself the choice and appoint- 
ment of the instruments whereby the benevo- 
lent designs of Providence are to be accom- 
plished. The error into which the writer in 
question has fallen, is by no means an uncom- 
mon one. Human nature is the same now as 
it was in the days of the half-enlightened dis- 

ciples :—“ Master, wd saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and we rebuked him, be- 
cause he followed not us.” We have seen the 
same thing in our own religious Society, and 
indeed in almost every sect and party, and 
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even the sect of anti-sectarians are by no 
means exempt from it. 

We wish to notice that portion of the 
pamphlet (pages 10 and 11) which virtually 
charges upon the Society of Friends, a desire 
to reap “advantages” to itself from anti- 
slavery organization. In other words, to 
promote its peculiar “sectarian policies” 
under the guise of abolitionism. Justice to 
ourselves, and such of our friends as are at 
the same time members of the anti-slavery 
society, and of the Society of Friends, com- 
pels us to declare that we know of no founda- 
tion whatever for this imputation. The “ sec- 
tarian policies” to which the writer probably 
alludes, viz. the new views of the Rights of 


_Women and non-allegiance to Human Govern- 


ment, &c. form no part of “ Quaker sectarian- 
ism,” as manifested from the days o: George 
Fox to the present time. The views alluded 
to, may be sectarian; but if so, they are not 
the sectarianism of the Society of Friends, 
and no one could regret more sincerely than 
ourselves that, whatever may be their in- 
trinsic merits, there should be, either in fact 
or imagination, any connection between them 
and the anti-slavery association. They cer- 
tainly have no necessary connection with it. 
The Society as such, has no theological or 
sectarian views whatever; it is simply and 
only anti-slavery. 

he sermon condemns anti-slavery societies: 
on the ground of their basis of combination— 
welcoming all who can subscribe to the one 
great principle of the association,—admitting 
the co-operation of infidels and haters of the 
ministry! For ourselves, from the origin of 
the anti-slavery society, we have cheerfully 
associated with persons of almost every reli- 
gious denomination in the land, as well as 
with some whom common fame has charged 
with infidelity. From the fact that individuals 
of the latter class may be occasionally found 
in the anti-slavery societies, the writer of the 
Andover sermon infers that the whole or- 
ganization is corrupt and defective ; and sup- 
poses, by way of a striking illustration, the 
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their zeal, faithfulness and abundant labours 
in the cause of the slave, are members of the 
clerical profession. In prosecuting the cause, 
they have not interfered with our peculiar 
religious sentiments, nor have we with theirs; 
—and were we certain that they entertained 
towards “* Quakerism,” as a doctrine, a hatred 
as intense as that felt by Governor Endicott 
and the intolerant Puritan priests who scoffed 
at the body of Mary Dyer, hanging ghastly 
between earth and heaven, a martyr for that 
doctrine, we would still, for the promotion of 
the single’ object of emancipation, as cheer- 
fully co-operate with them as we now do. 
Let them answer to God and their own con- 
sciences for their belief and practice on other 
subjects, and not to the anti-slavery society. 
As abolitionists, 2s men engaged, at the sacri- 
fice of ease and inffuence, statiom and popu- 
larity, im the prosecution of measeres for the 
deliverance of the slave, we love and horidtif 
them, not as clergymen, but as men who have 
hearts to feel for the woes of the oppressed, 
and moral courage to make that feeling manix 
fest in the midst of timid time-servers and) 
corrupt panderers to popular prejudice. 

We have not been accustomed to expect 
more, im the cause of emancipation, from the 
clergy, thaw of lawyers, physicians, or other 
classes of the community; and as a body of 
men, we do not coneeive that they merit any 
especial censure from the abolitionists, unless, 
as in the case of the writer of the sermon in 
question, they seem disposed to arrogate to 
themsetves the entire prerogative of reform. 
Then indeed do they pluck down upon thew- 
selves a mountain's weight of awful responsi- 
bility—every giant sin of the land clamours 
their unfaithfulness in the ear of heaven and 
earth,—every unrebuked iniquity publishes 
their shame; and the censures of the despised 
abolitionists, however severe, must be mild in 
comparison to those of the monitor within. If 
it be mdeed true that to the professing church, 
through the clergy alone, is assigned the 
work of slave emancipation, let the latter 
bethink them of what account, at the final 


infidel Thomas Paine, and the devoted mis-| judgment, they shai! render of their steward- 


sionary David Brainard, associated in the 
same anti-slavery society. It may perhaps 
edify him to know that Thomas Paine was 
an abolitionist—that his name now stands on 
record as the clerk of the house of representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania, appended to the glo-| 
rious emancipation act of 1780: and that, as 
his associates and coadjutors in the abolition 
societies of that day, were those whom even 
Andover delights to honour,—a Belknap, a 


ship for the last six years. 

We should like to know how the author of 
the sermon before us keeps his debt and cre- 
dit account with conscience in this matter. 
Will he attempt to balance his especial and 
exclusive moral obligation as “a minister of 
the gospel,” to plead the cause of the op. 
pressed, by passing to his credit such items 
as his sermon, against the devoted daughters 
of South Carolina, the “ Pastoral letter” of 


Hopkins, an Edwards—the very guiding stars|the Massachusetts Congregational Associa- 
of New England orthodoxy! But, waving this} tion, and the moral anomaly now under re. 
point, we wish to say, that among those most | view, entitled “ Moral Machinery Simplified!” 


endeared to us by their generous sacrifices, | — Pennsylvania Freeman. 
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COTTON AND SLAVERY. 
We have before us the Charleston, S. C., 
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W: hope the above paragraph will meet | 


the eyes of British abolitionists. 


It will) have over slavery im that state. 





~~ i 


of Columbia, which the people of Maryland 
The same 


Courier of the 12th inst., containing an|show them that they have a mighty respon-|is true in regard to the territories of the 


article from the * South Carolinian,” on the 
subject of the “ Cotton Circular,” of some of 
the planter politicians of the south and west. 
The plan proposed by the circular to effect a 
combination between the banking interest of 
the south and the great commercial cities 
and the cotton planter, whereby the former 
shall advance to the latter, to nearly the 
value of his cotton, so as to enable him to 
hold it until the market is favourable, the 
writer strongly objects to, as based upon the 
assumption that the cotton planters as a class 
are debtors. He admits that such is the fact 
to a great extent in regard to the planters of 
the southwesi—but maintains that there is 
also a large class in the south who are not in 
debt, and stand in no need of bank advances 
to enable them to anticipate their annual 
income of cotton. He enquires somewhat 
significantly whether a combination to keep 
up the price of cotton would not almost 
necessarily produce combinations to keep it 
down, and suggests whether it might. not 
make it the interest of consumers in France 
and Great Britain to encourage and foster 
the production of cotton out of the United 
States, and beyond the reach of such combi- 
nations of banks and planters as are contem- 
plated in the “ Cotton Circular.” 

The concluding portion of the article is 
worthy of attention, as it may furnish the 
friends of emancipation with some hints as to 
the great obstacle now in the way of their 
object. 

‘“‘ The southern planter, if he confines him- 
self to planting, without speculation, asks no 
aid from banks—his cotton will be his pass- 
port through the commercial world. 


comfort of the human family—a weed, des- 
tined to make a new era in modern commerce, 
if those who raise it have spirit and virtue 
enough to scorn and defy the banking and 
speculative quacks of the day. I have no 
idea that the slaveholding race could maintain 
their liberty or independence for five years 
without cotton. It is that which gives us our 
energy, our enterprise, our intelligence / and 
commands the respect of foreign powers. The 
Egyptian may look with devotion to his Nile, 
as the source of the power and wealth of 
Egypt; the pilgrim and inhabitant of the 
Holy Land may battle in sacred Jordan, and 
take comfort from washing his sins; the 
Hindoo may worship the Lotus, under an 
idea that Vishnu created. Bramah from its 
unfolded flowers ; but a genuine slaveholder 
in South Carolina, will ever look with reve- 
rence to the cotton plant, as the source of his 
power and his liberty. All the parchments 
upon earth could never protect him from the 
grasping avarice and fanatical fury of modern 
society. If he expects to preserve the pEcu- 
LIAR INSTITUTIONS of his country, and trans- 
mit them to posterity, he must teach his chil- 
dren to hold the cotton plant in one hand, and 
the sword in the other, ever ready to defend 
it. A Corron Pianter.” 


sibility in the question of the speedy termina- 
tion or indefinite extension and perpetuation 
of American slavery. Cotton is now the 
mn anti-abolition influence of this country. 
n whatever shape opposition to the cause of 
emancipation manifests itself—whether in the 
church or the state—in a mercantile or eccle- 
siastical association—it may be traced directly 
back to the cotton-bale. Were English and 
French manufacturers supplied with India or 
Egyptian cotton, the demand for slaves from 
Virginia and Maryland would cease—the 
growers of men and women for the cotton- 
planting region would find no market for 
their human staple—and as a consequence, 
slavery would be unprofitable, and as another 
consequence, Virginia statesmen would begin 
to believe with Thomas Jefferson, “ that all 
men are created equal ;” and Virginia divines 
—the Plummers and the Hills—would very 
soon discover that slavery is incompatible 


with genuine Presbyterianism, whether of 


the old or the new schoo]. Slavery now lies 
entrenched behind its cotton bags, like Gen. 


Jackson at New Orleans; and the efforts of 


British or even American abolitionists, to 
dislodge it by moral suasion, we fear will 
prove as ineffectual as those of Gen. Packen- 
ham, to force the cotton barricades of the 
American camp, on the 8th of January, 1816. 
We call, then, upon the abolitiomsts of Great 
Britain, to urge their government to foster 
and promote, to the extent of its power, the 
cultivation of cotton in the Indies. By so 


doing, they will promote the true interest of 


their own country—they will confer an incal- 
culable benefit upon ours—they will lift the 


By the| crushed millions of India from their degrada- 
blessing of heaven, he is enabled to raise, 


the noblest weed that was ever given for the, 


tion—and strike off the chains from three 
millions of American slaves. 

The present annual product of cotton in 
Asia is estimated at 190,000,000 pounds ; 
that in Egypt, at about 30,000,000. It is 
stated by Dr. Bowring, of England, that the 
slave trade which has heretofore desolated 
one of the finest cotton tracts in the world— 
the confluence of the Blue and White Nile— 
has been prohibited by Mehemet Ali; and 
that from henceforth the cultivation will go 
on without interruption. In this tract the 
finest cotton is found growing in the woods, 
uncultured by human hands. In the British 
possessions of the East, no longer weighed 
down by the monopoly of the East India 
Company, but open to enterprise, the cotton 
cultivation must necessarily receive a favour- 
able impulse. We confess that one of our 
main reliances, under God, for the bloodless 
termination of American slavery, is the in- 
crease of cotton cultivation in the Peninsula 
of British India.—Jbid. 

ee 

Our Political Power and Responsibility. 

What can the citizens of the United States 
do for the abolition of slavery? What consti- 
tutional power do they possess over slavery ? 

1. The people of the United States have 
the same power over slavery in the District 












United States. 2%. They have power to pro- 
hibit the slave-trade between the states. 
3. They have power to refuse the admission 
of any new slave state into the confederacy. 

The prompt exercise of those powers 
would unquestionably prove the death-blow 
of slavery. 

The people of the United States can exer- 
cise these powers through their representa- 
tives in Congress. A majority of those 
representatives are chosen by the people of 
the free states. 

Who, then, are responsible for the exist- 
ence of slavery in our country? THe PEoPLE 
OF THE FREE STATES. 

Let us, then, do ovr duty, as well as 
require the people of the south to do theirs. 
Every citizen of the free states, who does not 
go to the verge of his or her constitutional 
power for the abolition of slavery, is as guilty 
as the legislators of the slaveholding south. 

To every man and woman, then, we appeal, 
who claims for him or herself the rights and 
privileges of a citizen, to see to it, that the 
responsibility of the existence of slavery shall 
in future rest only with the slaveholder. Let 
the people of the free states—let Pennsylva- 
nians—cast from their shoulders this dreadful 
responsibility, by immediately appending their 
names to reTiTi0Nns for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia—for the prohibi- 
tion of the internal slave trade, and against 
the admission of any new slave slate to the 
Union. 

In contemplating slavery in the valley of 
the Mississippi—let us not forget that of our 
own ten miles square—our slavery—our slave 
trade—sanctioned, licensed—protected by our 
representatives, elected by ourselves and go- 
verned by our will—yet sitting there in the 
midst of abject slaves as complacently as the 
Divan of a Turkish Pacha ;—let us think of 
that city prison, built in part by the money 
of Pennsylvania, crowded with the human 
merchandise of slave-traders and speculators 
of the district, like the slave bazaars of Con- 
stantinople and Grand Cairo ;—let us think 
of that traffic in men, women, and children, 
which has made our district the great slave 
market of the nation;—let us call to mind its 
private dungeons—echoing night and day 
with the wail of sundered families, and the 
clank of manacles and chains—the gloomy 
slave-ships resting at the wharves of Alexan- 
dria—the chained slave-gang passing under 
the walls of the Capitol—the red auction flag 
of the slave-seller flapping beneath the stars 
and stripes of the American banner ;—and 
remember that these are not atrocities for 
which South Carolina or Alabama are alone 
responsible, but that they owe their legal pro- 
tection directly to the representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, and her sister free states, who, as a 
majority, have power to repeal the laws 
which sanction them; and to establish free- 
dom and justice at the seat of government; 
and indirectly to such of ourselves—the citi- 
zens of the free states—as neglect or refuse 
to require of our representatives, as an object 
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of the first importance, the abolition of slave 
wherever it is within theie constitutional 
power.— Ibid. 
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SCENES 1N SOUTHERN 
(Continued from p. 20; 

Our author remarks that much has been 
said of the attachment of elephants to their 
young, but that on no occasion did he per- 
ceive that these animals evinced the smallest 
concern for the safety of their unwieldy in- 
fants; on the contrary, they left them to shift 
for themselves. That the converse of the 
proposition, however, does not hold, we have 
the captain’s own evidence ; nor do we think 
the worse of him for the compunction which 
the distressing conduct of the wretched little 
orphan elephant that followed its mother’s 
murderers awakened :— 

“ Not an elephant was to be seen on the 
ground that was yesterday teeming with 
them; but, on reaching the glen which had 
been the scene of our exploits during the 
early part of the action, a calf about three 
and a half feet high walked forth from a 
bush, and saluted us with mournful piping 
notes. We had observed the unhappy littie 
wretch hovering about its mother after she 
fell, and having probably been unable to over- 
take the herd, it had passed a dreary night 
in the wood. Entwining its little proboscis 
about our legs, the sagacious creature, after 
demonstrating its delight at our arrival by a 
thousand ungainly antics, accompanied the 
party to the body of its dam, which, swollen 
to an enormous size, was surrounded by an 
inquest of vultures. Seated in gaunt array, 
with their shoulders shrugged, these loath- 
some fowls were awaiting its decomposition 
with forced resignation ; the tough hide hav- 
ing defied all the efforts of their beaks, with 
which the eyes and softer parts had been 
vigorously assailed. The conduct of the 
quaint little calf now became quite oe 
and elicited the sympathy of every one. It 
ran round its mother’s corse with touching 
demonstrations of grief, piping sorrowfully, 
and vainly attempting to raise her with its 
tiny trunk. I confess that I had felt com- 
punctions in committing the murder the day 
before, and now half resolved never to assist 
in another; for, in addition to the moving 
behaviour of the young elephant, I had been 
unable to divest myself of the idea that I was 
firing at my old favourite Mowla-Bukhsh, 
from whose gallant back I had vanquished so 
many of my feline foes in Guzerat, an im- 
pression, which however ridiculous it must 
appear, detracted considerably from the satis- 
faction I experienced. 

“The operation of hewing out three pair 
of tusks occupied several hours, their roots, 
embedded in massy sockets, spreading over 
the greater portion of the face. My Indian 
frietids will marvel when they hear of tusks 
being éxtractéd from’ the jaws of a female 
elephant ; but, with very few exceptions, all 
that we saw had these accessories, measuring 
froin’ three to four feet in length. I have 
already stated my belief that the maximum 
height of the African male is twelve feet ; 


AFRICA, 


— 





THRE FRIEND. 








the €notaous magnitude of the ears, which 
not only cover the whole of the shoulder, but 
overlap each other on the neck, to the com- 
plete exclusion of the mahout or driver, con- 
stituting another striking feature of difference 
between the two species. The forehead is 
remarkably large and prominent, and consists 
of two walls or tables, between which, a wide 
cellular space intervening, a ball, hardened 
with tin or quicksilver, readily penetrates to 
the brain, and proves instantaneously fatal. 

“ The barbarous tribes that people South- 
ern Africa have never dreamt of the possi- 
bility of rendering this lordly quadruped 
serviceable in a domestic capacity: and even 
amongst the colonists there exists an unac- 
countable superstition that his subjugation is 
not to be accomplished. His capture, how- 
ever, might readily be achieved; and, as he 
appears to possess all the aptitude of his 
Asiatic relative, the only difficulty that pre- 
sents itself is the general absence, within our 
territories, of sufficient food for his support. 
Were he once domesticated, and arrayed 
against the beasts of the forest, Africa would 
realise the very beau idéal of magnificent 
sport. It is also worthy of remark that no 
attempt has ever been made on the part of 
the colonists to naturalise another most use- 
ful animal, the camel, although soil, climate, 
and productions appear alike to favour its in- 
troduction. 

“ We succeeded, after considerable labour, 
in extracting the ball which Andries pre- 
tended to have fired yesterday; and, the 
grooves of my rifle being conspicuous upon 
it, that worthy but unabashed squire was con- 
strained not only to relinquish his claim to 
the merit of having slain the elephant, but 
also to forego his fancied right to the ivory. 
The miniature elephant, finding that its mo- 
ther heeded not its caresses, voluntarily fol- 
lowed our party to the wagons, where it was 
received with shouts of welcome from the 
people, and a band of all sorts of melody from 
the cattle. It died, however, in spite of every 
care, in the course of a few days; as did two 
others, much older, that we subsequently 
captured.” 

But the rifle had yet to be tried upon a 
full-grown bull elephant, and an opportunity 
soon presented itself :— 

“Although the ground was very heavy, 
we resolved upon shifting the camp a few 
miles to the eastward, in order to be within 
reach of the elephants. All the mountain- 
rills were full, but they were not of sufficient 
magnitude to obstruct the wagons. As we 
proceeded, severa! elephants were observed 
clambering with the agility of chamois to the 
very summit of the chain. Shortly after we 
had halted, I went out alone, and,. ascending 
by a narrow path trodden by wild animals, 
entered a strip of forest occupying an ex- 
tensive ravine. On the outside of this stood 
a mighty bull elephant, his trunk entwined 
aroutid his tusk, and, but for the flapping of 
his huge ears, motionless as a statue. Se- 
curing - mare to a tree, I crept silently 
behind a block of stone, and levelled my rifle 
at his ample forehead. The earth trembled 


that of the female averages eight and a half ;| 
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under the weight of the enormous brute as 
he dropped heavily, uttering one deep groan, 
and expiring without a struggle. His height 
at the shoulder was eleven feet and a half, 
and his tusks measured more than seven in 
length. ‘The echo of the shot reverberating 
through hill and dale caused the mare to 
break her tether and abscond, and brought 
large tribes of pig-faced baboons* from their 
sylvan haunts, to afford me any thing but 
sympathy. ‘Their ridiculous grimaces, how- 
ever, could not fail to elicit my mirth, what- 
ever might have been my humour. It was 
long before I recovered my horse, and I did 
not regain the wagons till after nightfall- 
The new moon brought, if possible, a more 
abundant supply of rain than usual; nor did 
the lions fail to take advantage of the noctur- 
nal tempest, having twice endeavoured to 
effect an entrance into the cattle-fold. It 
continued, until nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, to pour with such violence, that we were 
unable to open the canvass curtains of the 
wagon. Peeping out, however, to ascertain 
if there was any prospect of its clearing up, 
we perceived three lions squatted within an 
hundred yards in the open plain, attentively 
watching the oxen. Our rifles were hastily 
seized, but the dampness of the atmosphere 
prevented their exploding. One after another, 
too, the Hottentots sprang out of the pack- 
wagon, and snapped their guns at the unwel- 
come intruders, as they trotted sulkily away, 
and took up their position on a stony emi- 
nence at no great distance. Fresh caps and 
priming were applied, and a broadside was 
followed by the instantaneous demise of the 
largest, whose cranium was perforated by 
two bullets at the same instant. Swinging 
their tails over their backs, the survivors 
took warning by the fate of their companion, 
and dashed into the thicket with a roar. In 
another half hour the voice of Leo was again 
heard at the foot of the mountains, about a 
quarter of a mile from the camp; and from 
the wagon-top we could perceive a savage 
monster rampant, with his tail hoisted and 
whirling in a circle, charging furiously along 
the base of the range, and in desperate wrath 
making towards John April, who was tending 





* Cynocephalus porcarius. Upon another occasion 
the captain fell in with a party of these animals while 
he was sitting at breakfast by a refreshing mountain 
rill, in their territory; and we must confess that we 
wish he had missed his mark for once :— 

“ A large colony of pig-faced babvons shortly made 
their appearance above us, some slowly advancing with 
an inquisitive look, others deliberately seating them- 
selves on the rocks, as though debating on the pro- 
priety of our anceremonious trespass on their do- 
mains. Their inhospitable treatment at length obliging 
us to make an example, we fired two shots among 
them. Nurnbers assembled round the spot where the 
first had struck, scraping the lead with their nails, and 
scrutinizing it with ladicrows gestures and grimace. 
The second, however, knocked over one of their elders, 
an enormous fellow, who was strutting about erect, 
laying down the law, and who, judging from his 
venerable appearance, must have been at least a great. 
grandsire. ‘This national calamity caused incredible 
eonste:nation, and many affecting domestie scenes. 
The party dispersed in all directions, mothers snatch. 
ing up their infants, and bearing them in their arms 
out of the reach of danger with an impulse and action 
perfectly human.” 
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the sheep. Every one instinctively grasped 
his weapon and rushed to the rescue, calling 
loudly to warn the expected victim of his 
denge:. Without taking the smallest notice 
of him, however, the infuriated monster 
dashed past, roaring and lashing his sides 
until concealed in the mist. Those who have 
seen the monarch of the forest in crippling 
captivity only, immured in a cage barely 
double his own length, with his sinews re- 
laxed by confinement, have seen but the sha- 
dow of that animal, which ‘ clears the desert 
with his rolling eye.’” 


THE FRIEND. 


phantine tusk—or those ponderous feet with 
which ‘the formidable and ferocious quad- 
ruped’ is wont ‘ to trample down whole fields |ful for, which is, that | have never felt in 


of corn during a single night!’ Defenceless 
and inoffensive, his shapeless carcass is but 
feebly supported upon short and dispropor- 
tioned legs, and his belly almost trailing upon 
the ground, he may not inaptly be likened to 
an overgrown pig. 





| 





clinging to the rails, &c., to assist locomotion. 


One thing, however, I cannot but feel thank- 


the least degree sea-sick ; and having so far 
escaped, I have no apprehension for the future. 

Saw, in the aflernoon, a large sperm whale, 
lazily rolling about a quarter of a mile ahead 
of the vessel. It occasionally spouted up a 


The colour is pinkish | stream of water to the height of six or seven 


trown, clouded and freckled with a darker | feet, but was perfectly quiescent until we ap- 
tint. Of many that we shot, the largest mea- | proached near it, when it suddenly sank away 
sured less than five feet at the shoulder; and |and was lost to sight. 


the reality falling so lamentably short of the 


20th.— We. observe constantly around us 


Fut our captain has yet giraffes to slay,| monstrous conception I had formed, the ‘ river- | several species of dark albatross, puffins, pe- 


and African lions to roll in the dust, and we} horse,’ or ‘sea-cow,’ was the first, and indeed | trels, &c. 


can afford no more than a glimpse of hippo- 
potamus shooting. 

“ Our next movement brought us to the 
source of the Oori or Limpopo—the Gareep 
of Moselekatse’s dominions. Fed by many 
fine streans from the Cashan range, this en- 
chanting river springs into existence as if by 
magic; and, rolling its deep and tranquil 
waters between tiers of weeping willows, 
through a passage in the mountain barrier, 
takes its course to the northward. Here we 
enjoyed the novel diversion of hippopotamus 
shooting—that animal abounding in the Lim- 
popo, and dividing the empire with its am- 
phibious neighbour the crocodile. Through- 
put the night, the unwieldy monsters might 
be heard snorting and blowing during their 
aquatic gambols, and we not unfrequently de- 
tected them in the act of sallying from their 
reed-grown coverts to graze by the serene 
light of the moon: never, however, venturing 
to any distance from the river, the strong- 
hold to which they betake themselves on the 
smallest alarm. Occasionally during the day 
they were to be seen basking on the shore 
amid ooze and mud; but shots were more 
constantly to be had at their uncouth heads, 
when protruded from the water to draw 
breath, and, if killed, the body rose to the 
surface. Vulnerable only behind the ear, 
however, or in the eye, which is placed in a 
prominence, so as to resemble the garret- 
window of a Dutch house, they require the 
perfection of rifle practice, and after a few 
shots become exceedingly shy, exhibiting the 
snout only, and as instantly withdrawing it. 
The flesh is delicious, resembling pork in 
flavour, and abounding in fat, which in the 
colony is deservedly esteemed the greatest 
of delicacies. The hide is upwards of an 
inch and a half in thickness, and, being 
scarcely flexible, may be dragged from the 
ribs in strips like the planks from a ship’s 
side. Of these are manufactured a superior 
description of sjambok, the elastic whip al- 
ready noticed as being an indispensable piece 
of furniture to every boor proceeding on a 
journey. Our followers encumbered the 
wagons with a large investment of them, and 
of the canine teeth, the ivory of which is ex- 
tremely profitable. 

“Of all the mammalia, whose portraits, 
drawn from ill-stuffed specimens, have been 
foisted upon the world, behemoth has perhaps 
been the most ludicrously misrepresented. I 
sought in vain for that colossal head—for 
those cavern-like jaws, garnished with ele- 


the only South African quadruped in which I 
felt disappointed.” 

Dr. Andrew Smith’s beautiful and accurate 
figures of a female hippopotamus, and her 
young one in his “ I[}lustrations,”"—form a 
striking contrast to the monstrosities of for- 
mer draughtsmen, and fully bear out Captain 
Harris in these observations. 

The latter was now in a country present- 

| ing literally, as he says, the appearance of a 
| menagerie,— 
'‘* The hosts of rhinoceroses that daily exhi- 
|bited themselves almost exceeding belief. 
Whilst the camp was being formed, an ugly 
|head might be seen protruded from every 
bush, and the possession of the ground was 
often stoutly disputed. In the field these ani- 
mals lost no opportunity of rendering them- 
selves obnoxious, frequently charging at my 
elbow, when in the act of drawing the trigger 
at some other object—and pursuing our horses 
with indefatigable and |udicrous industry, car- 
rying their noses close to the ground, and 
uttering a sound between a grunt and a smo- 
thered whistle. Irascible beyond all other 
quadrupeds, the African rhinoceros appears 
subject even to unprovoked paroxysms of 
reckless fury ; but the sphere of vision is so 
exceedingly limited, that his attacks, although 
sudden and impetuous, are easily eluded, and 
|a shot behind the shoulder, discharged from 
|a distance of twenty or thirty yards, gene- 
rally proves fatal.” 


VISIT TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Our last extracts from Townsend’s Narra- 
tive left the party, having completed their 
| journey across the Rocky Mountains, at Van- 
couvier, near the mouth of the Columbia. 
Soon after, the author and his friend Nuttall 
concluded to embark in a brig about to sail 
for the Sandwich Islands. We propose offer- 
ing a few extracts from this portion of the 
journal. After surmounting some difficulties 
and delays in reaching the mouth of the river, 
the vessel at length gets fairly into the open 
sea. 





Dec. 14th.—There is to-day a heavy sea 
running, and we landsmen are affording some 
merriment to the seasoned crew, by our “lub- 
berly” manner of “ fetching away” in our at- 
tempts to walk the deck. I find, for myself, 
that I must for the present consent to relin- 
quish an erect and dignified carriage, and 
adopt the Jess graceful, but safer method of 
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They follow closely in our wake, 
sailing over the surges with astonishing ease 
and grace, frequently skimming so near the 
surface that the eye loses them for an instant 
between the swells; but at such times they 
never touch the water, although we not un- 
frequently see them resting upon it. 

23d.—The weather has become very mild, 

the thermometer ranging from 65° to 75°, in- 
dicating our approach to the tropics; and, as 
a further proof of it, we saw this morning a 
beautiful tropic bird (Phaton.) It sails around 
the vessel with an easy, graceful sweep, its 
long train being very conspicuous, and suffi- 
ciently distinguishing it from a tern, which, 
in other respects, it closely resembles. Its 
voice is very much like that of the great tern, 
(Sterna hirundo) being a harsh, loud, and 
guttural croak, emitted while sailing high, 
and with its head curved downwards, examin- 
ing the surface of the sea in search of its finny 
rey. 
30¢h.—For the last four or five days we 
have been making but little headway, having 
been occasionally almost becalmed, and not 
going at any time more than two or two and 
a half knots. ‘The weather is so warm that 
our upper garments have become uncomforta- 
ble, the mean of the thermometer being about 
77°; but we have, for several days past, been 
favoured with cool, refreshing showers in the 
evening, which tend very much to our com- 
fort. 
Saw this afternoon, in latitude 23° 20' N., 
longitude 149° 30’ W., a “school” of eight 
or ten sperm whales. Several passed within 
twenty yards of the vessel, and we had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of observing them. They 
were so near that we could distinctly see the 
expansion of the nostrils, as they spouted the 
brine before them, with a noise like the blow- 
ing of a mighty forge. There were among 
them several calves, which were sporting 
around their dams, sometimes dashing against 
them head foremost, and gliding half out of 
water upon the backs of the old ones. 

We were followed to-day by several large 
dolphins. I had often heard of the surpass- 
ing beauty of this fish, but my imagination 
had never pictured wg Ang half so splendid 
as I then witnessed. We were going at about 
three knots, and the fish easily kept up with 
us, swimming in the wake without any appa- 
rent exertion, or even motion of their fins. 
At one moment they appeared to be of a clear, 
uniform grass-green, glistening and sparkling 
in the waves like emeralds, and in the next 
they had changed their colour wholly, appear- 
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We were received by this 


spots of green and shining red; again, they |‘The whole scene was to me like fairy land.| gentleman in a manner calculated to make us 
- I thought of Captain Cook, and fancied his| feel perfectly at home; a good and comfort- 
having been here, and gazing with delighted | able house was immediately provided for us, 


were speckled and striped with all the ae 
of the rainbow, but without any one appearing 
predominant ; and these changes were going 
on every minute while they remained near 





dreaming that, after all he had endured, he! 


eyes upon the very prospect before me, little | and every assistance was offered in forward- 


ing our views. We dined at the sumptuous 





us, which was tor the space of half an hour. | should here be sacrificed by the very people | table of W. French, Esq., an American gen- 
When caught, and taken from the water, it} to whom he hoped to prove a benefactor and|tleman, and one of the most thriving mer- 
is said that these changes occur precisely as| friend. The noise and bustle on deck, sailors | chants of the town, and were here introduced 


when in their native element, with scarcely 
any diminution of brilliancy; and as vitality 
becomes less active, the variations are less 
frequent, until the colours finally settle into a 
dark greenish hue, and the animal is dead. 
January 2d, 1835.—This evening, at five 
o’clock, we made distinctly the head land of 
three of the Sandwich group, Hawaii, Maui, 
and Morokai, being within about eighteen 
miles of the nearest. We have now light 
trade winds, which bear us at the rate of five 
knots, and an unusually smooth and placid 
sea. This, combined with a free, unwavering 
breeze, is considered by our mariners as a 
fortunate circumstance for us, particularly as 


running to and fro making the ship “snug” 
for harbour, and all the preparatiogs for an 
arrival, effectually banished my meditations, 
and I descended to my state-room, to sleep 
away the tedious hours, till the morrow should 
reveal all the new and strange features of the 
land to which we had come. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, the deputy pilot, boarded us in a whale 
boat, manned by natives, and accompanied 
by two American gentlemen, residents of the 
town of Honoruru—Captain Wm. S. Hinck- 
ley and P. A. Brinsmade, Esq. Our anchor 
was soon weighed, and with a fine free wind 
we rounded Diamond Hill, and passed along 





we shall approach, and perhaps pass, the dan-|a beautiful indentation in the shore, called 
gerous rocky coast of Maui in the night. It| Waititi Bay, within sight of a large coral 
is much more common for vessels to feel the | reef, by which the whole island is surrounded. 
land breeze, as they near it, setting them off} We very soon came in view of the lovely, syl- 
shore, while the trades, operating in a con-| van-looking village of Honoruru. The shore 
trary direction, they become unmanageable, | below the town, from Waititi to a considera- 
and not unfrequently founder upon the rocks. | ble distance above, is fringed with graceful 
This has been the fate of a number of vessels, | cocoanut trees, with here and there a pretty 
approaching as we are at present; and our | little grass cottage reposing under their shade. 
skilful and careful captain, always on the alert | As we approached the harbour these cottages 
and anxious in situations of apprehended dan- | became more numerous, until at last they ap- 
ger, is at this moment pacing the quarter-| peared thickly grouped together, with occa- 
deck, giving directions regarding the manage- | sionally a pretty garden dividing them. The 
ment of the vessel, in tones as firm, and with| fort, too, which fronts the ocean, with its 
a decision as prompt as ever; but through it| clean, white-washed walls, and cannon frown- 
all he cannot conceal the anxiety under which | ing from the embrasures, adds very much to 
he is evidently labouring. We passengers|the effect of the scene; while behind, the 
consider ourselves perfectly safe under such | noble hills and fertile valleys between, clothed 
good guardianship, but cannot help feeling for | with the richest verdure, soften down and mel- 
the captain, who, to insure our safety, is losing | low the whole, and render the prospect inde- 
the repose which he absolutely requires. | scribably beautiful. 

On the afternoon of the 4th we ran by seve-/ On nearing the shore, we observed some 
ral islands, and all within five miles. We scores of curiously-formed canoes, with large 
could distinctly see the lofty and precipitous | outriggers, which had just put off, and were 
rocks of the coast, the deep ravines between | bound out on a fishing excursion. A number 
them, and, by the assistance of our glasses, | of these passed close to our vessel, and usually 
the green and rich-looking vegetation of the | paused when opposite, that the denuded ma- 
interrupted plains. riners might have an opportunity of surveying 

At noon next day we made the island of| the strangers, and of bidding them welcome 
Oahu, our destination, distant about forty |to their shores by a loud and gay aroha. 
miles. In the evening we were enabled to| Near the land a number of natives, of both 
run, the moon shining brightly, and the atmo- | sexes, were swimming and playing in the surf, 
sphere being unusually free from haze. At| and diving to the bottom, searching for echine 
10 o’clock we were within a few miles of the | and sea weeds, remaining under the water for 
island, so that we could distinctly see a num-|a considerable time, while their heels were 
ber of lights from the huts on the beach; we | seen moving to and fro above the surface. 
let go our anchor off a point called Diamond} Our brig soon entered the narrow channel 
Hill ; and soon after the mountain ranges and | opposite the harbour, and with a light but 
the quiet valleys echoed the report of our | steady breeze, stood in close to the town, and 
pilot gun. let go her anchor within a hundred yards of 
_ As I leaned over the rail this evening, gaz-|the shore. As we were about leaving the 
ing at the shore on our quarter, with its lofty | vessel, Captain Charlton, H. B. M. consul, 
peaks and lovely sleeping vales clearly defined | and Captain W. Darby, of the H. B. Co.’s 
by the light of the full-orbed moon, I thought) brig Eagle, came on board, and gave Mr. N. 
I never had witnessed any thing so perfectly| and myself a passage to the shore in their 
enchanting. The warm breeze, which came|boat. ‘They walked with us to the house of 
in gentle puffs from the land, seemed to bear| Mr. Jones, the American consul, to whom I 
fragrance on its wings, and to discourse of the | had a letter from my friend Dr. M. Burrough, 





to several highly respectable foreign residents, 
Captain E. Grimes, Dr. Thomas, Dr. Rooke, 
Mr. Paty, and others. In the afternoon we 
strolled out with two or three gentlemen to 
view the village and its environs. 

The town of Honoruru contains about three 
hundred houses, the great majority of which 
are composed of grass exclusively, and those 
occupied by the natives consist of a single 
room. Others, in which many of the foreigners 
reside, are partitioned with boards, and form as 
comfortable and agreeable residences as could 
be desired in a climate always warm. There 
are some few houses of frame, and several of 
coral rock, built by the resident merchants 
and missionaries; but they are certainly not 
superior, except in being more durable, to 
those of grass, and probably not so comfort- 
able in the intensely hot seasons. The houses 
are scattered about without any regard to re- 
gularity, the hard clay passage-ways winding 
amongst them in every direction; but an air 
of neatness and simple elegance pervades the 
whole, which cannot fail to make a favourable 
impression on the stranger. 

The natives are generally remarkably well 
formed, of a dark copper colour, with plea- 
sant and rather intellectual countenances, and 
many of the women are handsome. 

The dress of the men, not in the employ- 
ment of the whites, consists of a large piece 
of native cloth, called a tapa, or a robe of 
calico thrown loosely round the body, some- 
what like the Roman toga, and knotted on 
the left shoulder. The women wear a loose 
gown of calico, or native cloth, fastened tight- 
ly round the neck, but not bound at the waist, 
and often with the addition of several yards 
of cotton cloth tied round above the hips. 

Their hair is generally of a beautiful glossy 
black, and of unusual fineness; it is folded 
around the back part of the head, very much 
in the manner common to our ladies at home, 
and splendid tortoise-shell combs, of their owa 
manufacture, are used to confine it. They 
display much taste in the arrangement of wild 
| flowers amongst their hair, and a common or- 
nament for the forehead is the re of beautiful 
yellow feathers which is bound upon it. I 
have repeatedly seen women with hair of two, 
and, in some instance, of three distinct colours. 
Deep black and chestnut-brown, not promis- 
cuously mingled throughout, but lying in se- 
parate masses; and in the rare instances of 
which I have spoken, they were black, brown, 
and a kind of ash colour, giving the head a 
most singular appearance. I had supposed 


that this party-coloured character of the hair 
was the effect of art, but was soon informed 
to the contrary, and perceived that by the 
natives themselves it was considered a defor- 
mity. 

8th.— Mr. N. and myself are now fairly 
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domiciliated. We occupy a large and commo- 
dious room in a building called the Pagoda, 
which is in a central part of the town; from 
our front windows we have a fine view of the 
harbour and the shipping, and froma balcony 
in the rear we can see almost the entire length 
of the lovely valley of Nuano, with its bold 
and rugged rocks, and the luxuriant verdure 
on their sides; while nearer, the little square 
taro patches, crowded together over the inter- 
mediate plain, look like pretty garden plots, as 
the broad green leaves of the plant are tinted 
by the sunbeams. 

10th.—This morning I saw the king for the 
first time. He is a very young man, only 
about twenty years of age, of ordinary size, 
and rather ordinary appearance. He was 
dressed ina little blue jacket, such as is worn 
by sailors when ashore, white pantaloons, and 
common black hat. He was walking in the 
street at a rapid and not very dignified gait, 
and was followed closely by about twenty na- 
tives. Some of these were rather fantasti- 
cally dressed, with old naval coats and rusty 
epaulets, which had seen long service, and 
huge sabres with iron scabbards, which jin- 
gied on the ground as the wearer stalked ma- 
Jestically along. Others were habited plainly, 
like their master, and some few were of the 
true tatterdemalion school. I had the curio- 
sity to follow the royal escort for a little way 
to see what would become of them all; they 
soon turned a corner and halted near a little 
wagon which had just stopped. The king ap- 
proached the vehicle and handed from it an 
old and venerable-looking native, (who | after- 
wards learned was the chief Kekeoeva, the for- 
mer guardian of the king,) and they walked 
off urm in arm in a very affectionate manner, 
followed as before by the motley group of re- 
tainers. 

The natives have very generally become 
acquainted with the pursuits of my companion 
and myself, and at almost all hours of the 
day, our mansion is besieged by men, women 
and children. Some bring shells, pearls, liv- 
ing birds, cocoanuts, bananas, &c., to sell, and 
others are attracted by curiosity to see us, 
which is no doubt much excited in regard to 
the use which we intend making of all the 
strange things they bring us. 


Some good hints and wholesome truth may 
be picked out of the following article, beside 
the vein of pleasantry which recommends it. 


THE INFANT KNOWLEDGE SYSTEM. 
BY A MAN BORN OUT OF SEASON. 
“ Oh the sunny, sunny hours of childhood, 


How soon—how soon they pass away !” 


Very! There was a time when we had 
children.—The time is past, or is fast pass- 
ing. The boys are premature mockeries of 
men—the girls, something between a doll 
and a stunted woman. ‘The schoolmaster is 
abroad, also the schoolmistress, besides tutors 
and governesses. 

Shortly after the children are weaned, they 
commence educating them. While the b.ain 
is yet in a soft pulpy state, they load it with 
heavy facts and hard names, to its serious 
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detriment during the remainder of its mun- 
dane existence. The ancient Grecian com- 
menced with carrying a calf upon his back a 
few hours every day, so that when the calf 
gradually grew into a bullock, he carried the 
bullock with as much ease as he had done the 
calf. This is now the education principle. 
They lay a few leaves of Cyclopedia or Ency- 
clopedia on a child’s tender brain, and keep 
adding thereunto day by day, expecting that 
when he is a man, he will carry the thirty 
volumes with perfect ease, without consider- 
ing that in the attempt they may crush all 
sap and freshness out of that brain, rendering 
it as flat as a pancake, and “dry as the re- 
mainder of a biscuit.” 

Now is this wholesome—-is it natural? Is 
it fair—is it humane, that a child should be 
cheated out of its childhood, and sent to learn 
the “use of the globes” before it has learned 
to play at marbles ?—Or is it to be expected 
that this early forcing and hot bed system 
can produce as healthy plants as if they had 
been allowed to grow in the free air and open 
sunshine? Oh! in place of sending a child to 
school three or four years, let it enjoy three 
or four more years of healthy ignorance. 
Curb not its young freedom; abridge not its first 
holidays: cage not the pretty bird too soon! 
Change wot the free air of heaven for the 
pent up atmosphere of the “ seminary ;” the 
gentle murmur of the winds for the dull hum 
of the prison house. We were children our- 
selves once. Let us have a fellow feeling for 
the young rogues. Let kind dame Nature 
nurse them a few years longer. There will be 
fewer rickety limbs and rickety intellects. 

And does a child learn nothing because it 
has not its primer in its hand. Certainly it 
dves. Every hour of its little life it is learn- 
ing ; it cannot help it. The flower that blows, 
the springing grass, the withered leaf, the 
running water, the birds that hop across its 
path, and the thousand sights of the fields 
and woods, or even the squares or suburbs of 
a city, cause it to think and to question. The 
wind as it blows, the falling rain, the fleecy 
snow, the sharp frost making firm the unstable 
water, the thunder peal, the sun that shines 
by day, und the moon that steals into the 
dark sky at night, all and each arouses its 
infantile wonder and young curiosity. Let it 
then have a few years of pleasant natural 
education before it commences its painful 
artificial one. Let it, as St. Paul says, when 
it is a child, “ think as a child, and act as a 
child,” and in due and proper season, no doubt 
of it, it will “ put away childish things.” 

It makes one sad to see a fine little fellow 
sent to study Euclid at the age he should be 
reading Robinson Crusoe; and equally does 
a man good to see such a one enjoying his 
young existence in an appropriate manner. 
Few there are who cannot enter into the 
fee'ing so finely given in the very beautiful 
lines of an American poet, commencing— 


“ There’s something in a nuble boy, 
A brave, free hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 
His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 


And unrepressed by sadness— 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 

And felt its very gladness.” 


Then let the children have their play out.— 
New York Mirror. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 
BY DR. HUMPHREY. 


The sensible remarks which follow we 
transfer from the last New York Observer, 
and they may fitly be placed here as a com- 
panion piece to the foregoing. 


Were every parent capable of conducting 
the education of his children, in the elemen- 
tary and popular branches, such as reading, 
spelling, writing and arithmetic; and could 
every one devote time enough to the task, it 
would be safer, and on some accounts better, 
to keep them at home, than to send them to 
school. But this we know is not the case. 
While a few parents are more competent to 
teach every thing which their children need 
to learn, than the ablest instructers they can 
employ, not one in a hundred, even of this 
class, can command the necessary leisure ; 
and as for the great majority of heads of fa- 
milies, if they had nothing else to do, they 
are not qualified for the task. 

1 certainly think that more ought to be 
done by the domestic fire-side, than is com- 
monly attempted. It is preposterous and 
cruel, to put a child into one of our primary 
schools, at the age of three or four years, to 
draw! out A B C, and sit whimpering and 
nodding in a close room, upon a high hard 
bench, six hours a day, and five or six days 
ina week. Thus to imprison and beat dul- 
ness into a poor little fellow, just from the 
arms of the nurse, is to deprive him of more 
than one of his “inalienable rights.” The 
alphabet and some of the first lessons can be 
taught to much better advantage in the family 
than in the school-house; and I do not care 
how long the child is kept at home, provided 
that from the time he is old enough to have 
his mind tasked with letters and figures, his 
studies are judiciously directed. ‘There is a 
great deal of force and truth in the remarks 
of a distinguished foreign writer, [John Tay- 
lor] upon the superior advantages of Lome 
education, though even he admits, that in the 
most favoured families, something is lost by 
shutting up children during their whole mi- 
nority in the paternal mansion; and that the 
families of the middle and lower classes, if 
educated at all, must be sert to school. This 
is the conclusion to which, whether willingly 
or unwillingly, every one must come, who 
looks at things as they are. The time has 
not yet arrived in any country, and it pro- 
bably never will arrive, when the school- 
house and the school-master can be dispensed 
with. ‘The great majority of parents, (nine- 
teen-twentieths at least,) have so much to do 
in feeding and clothing their offspring, or are 
so burdened with public cares and duties, that 
they cannot daily devote hour after hour 
either to the primary or higher branches of 
instruction. This is one of the thousand 
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cases in which a division of labour is indis- 
pensable. They can and they ought to co- 
operate with the teachers, much more effi- 
ciently than they commonly do, as I shall 
have occasion to show in a subsequent paper ; 
but they must have school-masters and school- 
mistresses, on whose abilities and fidelity they 
can rely, to discharge the duties of regular 
and thorough instruction. 


Infant Schools. 


In the whole history of education, I hardly 
know of a more sudden and remarka.vle revo- 
lution than the public mind has undergone, 
with reference to this class of primary 
schools. A few years ago they were hailed 
in every quarter—in the town and the coun- 
try—by the educated and the uneducated, as 
among the most wonderful improvements of 
the age. There had been nothing like it. 
It had been “ kept hid from the wise and the 
prudent for ages and generations,” and was 
unquestionably the dawn of the long expected 
educational millenium. Every body was in 
raptures. Why had not the egg been made 
to stand up before? It was so delightful to 
thirk of mothers being relieved from rocking 
the cradle, and keeping their little ones out 


them transplanted inté .a common nursery, 
and furnished with pillows, and ginger-bread, 
and wooden alphabets, and pictures of lions, 
and tigers, and elephants, and eagles; to see 
them building miniature towns, and counting 
white and black balls; running, tottling, leap- 
ing, and going through all the tiny evolutions 
of their manual exercise; and then to hear 
them lisping, giggling, shouting, clapping 
their hands, spelling, reading—the whole 
scene was so novel and so taking that every 
body was carried away ; and the general im- 
pression seemed to be, that to say nothing of 
the other great advantages of this most happy 
of all modern inventions or discoveries, it was 
a clear gain, of two or three years at least, in 
the education of our families. 

Thus we were borne along by the popular 
current. Some hesitated, and some perhaps 
doubted. But an iufaut school there must be 
in almost every parish and village, if not in 
every district. ‘Teachers were sent abroad to 
be trained for the business. Pictures, cards, 
and a great variety of showy and amusing toys 
and inventions were advertised, and sold, and 
brought in, to decorate the school-rooms ; and 
at set times the doors were thrown open to 
parents and strangers, who eagerly pressed in 
to witness the exercises, and went away to 
circulate the marvels which they had seen. 
But only a few short years have rolled away, 
and now where are all these nonpariel infant 
seminaries? What a change! A few of them, 
I believe, are still left in some of the large 
cities; but every where in the country, they 
have vanished like the “ baseless fabric of a 
vision.” = Li zebras, anacondas, wooden 
balls, cradles, pillows, rocking-chairs, cob- 
houses—all, all have disappeared ; and the sly 
little specimens of perpetual motion that used 
to figure so marvellously in the school-room 
have gone back to dress their dolls, spin their 
tops, trundle their hoops, walk upon their 
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stilts, make their sand ovens, feed the chick- 
ens, and chase the butterfiys, just as they 
used to do before infant schools were ever 
thought of. 

How is this remarkable revolution in public 
sentiment to be accounted for? At first view, 
certaip'y, it seems to betray a fickleness of 
national character, which we should not 
“steem it very creditable to have fastened 
upon us. Were then our infant schools but 
the toys of older children which we have got 
tired of and thrown away, just as our little 
ones do their playthings in the nursery; or 
has experience taught us that, after all, the 
old way is better than the new! I am by no 
means sure that I can mention all the reasons 
which have led to the general abandonment 
of the infant school system, nor do I believe, 
that those who for a time were most enamoured 
of it, can tell exactly why they have changed 
their opinions; but I will venture to throw 
out two or three objections to it, which it ap- 
pears to me, more than counterbalance the 
arguments which I have heard urged in its 
favour. 

The first objection is, that it interferes 
with the freedom of nature. I know an in- 


fant school in this respect, is very different | 
of the fire, and to see twenty or thirty of| from any other. 


One of the leading objects 
is, to amuse and divert the children, and to 
give them plenty of air ani exercise. But 
after all, it is a school, it is a system, it is a 
confinement. The exercises follow each other 
in a certain order. There are school hours, 
and the children must be kept to them, fore- 
noon and afternoon. This is not natural. 
The infant wants its liberty—wants to lie 
down and get up just when it feels the im- 
pulse—wants to move, and act, and chatter, 
and laugh, without the least regard to system, 
or rule. Very young children may be amused 
and pleased, for a little while, with the no- 
velty and variety of infant-school exercises ; 
but I believe, that in a few months, at longest, 
they are apt to become irksome. The child 
learns a great many things sooner, no doubt, 
than it would be likely to learn at home ; but 
it fails to learn others, which are quite as 
important, and altogether more after the or- 
der of nature. 

Another, and perhaps the greatest objec- 
tion to the infant school system is, that it 
ministers to the preternatural and unhealthy 
development of the intellectual faculties. No- 
thing is more delicate, more liable to injury, 
than the brain, during several of the first 
years of life. It needs repose. It must have 
time to grow, and is sure to suffer by every 
thing like artificial and unnatural excitement. 
This the more enlightened early advocates of 
infant schools were aware of, and they meant 
to guard against the danger, by the simplicity 
and variety of the exercises. They called it 
amusement ; they called it play, rather than 
study. But there was too much of it. It was 
too exciting. One thing followed toa closely 
upon another. It lasted too long. The pre- 
cocious child was pleased, delighted, perhaps, 
and would run away before breakfast to get 
into the school. The parents, too, were de- 
lighted; but all the while, there was too 
much action in the brain—more than the 


poor little thing could bear, and the mischief 
too often showed itself, in early and alarming, 
if not fatal cerebral derangement. | feel per- 
fectly satisfied, that in all the infant schools, 
so far as my observation extends, too much 
was done and expected ; and I doubt whether 
many teachers ever realized, how very tender 
and delicate the material is which they were 
daily employed in moulding and shaping. It 
needs vastly more judgment and physiological 
study, to conduct an infant school with safety, 
than to carry a class of adults through any 
of the higher branches of a liberal education. 

A third objection to infant schools is, that 
they unfit children for all other schools. 
When a child has been accustomed for years 
to do very much as he pleases in the school- 
house; to talk and laugh, and look at pic- 
tures, and repeat every thing by rote, it will 
almost, as a matter of course, be found ex- 
tremely difficult to bring him under proper 
subjection, and confine him down to study, 
when he is old enough to be received into 
the common district school. His loose de- 
sultory habits are too firmly fixed, to be 
changed without trouble. For myself, were 
I to return to the pedagogical chair, (in 
which, by the way, I never used to sit an 
hour in a month,) I should rather undertake 
to manage fifty scholars green from the stump, 
than thirty, fresh and noisy and lawless, from 
the infant school. 

But while I am convinced, upon the whole, 
that infant schools have been discontinued for 
good and sufficient reasons, and I have no 
wish to see them revived, I can conceive how 
they might do much of good, even in the 
country, by relieving hard-working mothers 
from a great deal of care and anxiety, during 
school hours; and I should exceedingly re- 
gret to have them totally disbanded, in our 
large and populous towns. There are thou- 
sands of very young children, in such a city 
as New York, or Philadelphia, whose parents 
cannot, or will not take that care of them, 
which is indispensable for their health and 
safety ; and I can hardly conceive of a more 
benevolent employment than to find them 
out, gather them into schools, keep them out 
of harm’s way, and bring them under a good 
social and moral influence. But in general, 
very young children are better off under their 
mother’s eye, than any where else. God has 
distributed them into families, and he never 
intended to release parents from the responsi- 
bility of taking care of them in their tender 
years by devolving the task upon strangers. 
Show me a well ordered nursery and play 
ground, over which maternal love presides, 
and where maternal smiles are daily and al- 
most hourly reflected from bright eyes and 
shining faces, and I will show you one of the 
finest infant schools in the world. 


Sugar Beet for Milch Cows.—An intelli- 
gent gentleman from the eastward, assured 
us a few days ago, that by giving his cows a 
peck of sugar beets twice a day, cut up with 
their hay, he was enable to get just as rich 
milk and butter during the winter as in sum- 

| mer; when the pasture was at its best. Now, 





as an acre of ground well manured planted 
with this root, well attended, would yield 


Pt: beets enough to keep ten cows from the Ist of 
By November till the 1st of May, should not 
every farmer make his arrangements for 


planting beets next spring? From our own 
Bed experience, we have no doubt that this addi- 
Hes tion of beets to the ordinary feed of the cows, 
te would make a weekly difference of 2 lbs. each 
in their product of butter. From the first of 
November to the first of May, there are 
twenty-six weeks. This number of weeks at 


1g 2 Ibs. additional butter, would give us 52 Ibs. 
Py for each cow during the period named, or 
ft 520 Ibs. for the ten cows, and if we set down 
ae the butter as being worth twenty-five cents 
oy) per pound, it will give us one hundred and 
ed thirty dollars as the value of additional yield 


brought about by the feeding with the product 
of an acre in beets. But this is not all—the 


ag proprietor of the cows in the spring would 

We have the gratification to know that he had 

& treated his animals well, and the satisfaction 

i of seeing tham in good condition.—Farmer 

1 and Gard. 

RS For “ The Friend.” 

ies LINES 

ie On being surrounded for the first time by my three 
infant grandchildren. 


Oh! how sweet those youthful voices 
Ring their music in mine ear! 
Tlow my grateful heart rejoices, 
As their merry laugh I hear, 





Could I see their beaming faces, 
Rg Happy would their grandsire be ; 
' Childish glee, and youthful giaces, 
' Ever had tneir charms for m*. 


Whose is this small hard that presscs 
Sofily on my willing cheek ? 


a Whose these arms, whose fond caresses 
aa Love's endearing language speak ? 
Well I know those tiny fingers, 
ag: Greenest scion of my stock! 


From her slumbers still she lingers, 
Tis the youngling of my fluck. 


Wheresoe'er, each little stranger, 
May be cast your lot below, 
Welcome to the path of danger, 


4 Through this world of weal and woe— the state, who sincerely believe, that the infliction of 

a igh life’ capital punishment is not included within the authority 
: ' YR arts ae ae nl which a Christian community can justly exercise upon 
pi But "tis eee re x a its delinquent members; hence, they are necessarily 
a M ke that oes asl alien averse to giving their testimony, or serving on juries, 
Mi a2 ee , y y: where the conviction of a culprit involving the punish- 
c.. ’ Here, serene in matron beauty, ment of death may be the probable result. The agents 
i Stands the solace of my life; of the penal law, are, therefore, in great measure de- 
na) Faithfui to each sacred duty— prived of the aid of this valuable class, in the execu. 
oe Mother, sister, dauyhter, wife. tion of their important trusts. And it is certainly 
Y Bk a BN oe ane desirable, that the examination of those charges which 
‘ Bli if that fond end foiling Keer. involve the lives or liberties of our citizens, should be 

4 But iS each returning anes ; entrusted to the most strictly conscientious among us. 
et Pome and hanetaves aneart The recent law of Pennsylvania which requires that 
a PP «le the execution of criminals should be withdrawn from 
® When those bonds which now unite us, the public gaze, and performed within the precincts of 
° Bonds of earth, though bonds of love, the privon, was unquesijonably founded upon a just 
| Shall be broken, and invite us conviction that such exhibitions are rather conducive 
To the realms of joy abuve, to than preventive of crime. And we ma oe 

‘ nestion whether the private execution of qa murderer 
ei: "foam abenvetaae ee on operates as an example to prevent a similar of. 
~ (umbly trusting tha wilt gather fence. Indeed a little reflection upon the subject 
Bins: All ber dear ones ynto thee most lead to the conclusion, that murders are al. 
* Oz ways committed under the influence of the mest dire- 

ROHN. | ful passion, which renders the actor regardless at the 

' 4 —~ time of aay consequences, immediate or remote, which 

t ’ nee may cnsue. 

a ¢ A Peete good breeding is the best For these, and other reasons, we carnestly request 
i security against other people’s ili-manners,” | the legislature to revise this part of our penal code, 
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Pennsylvania has been among the foremost, if indeed 
she has not led the way in the melioration of penal 
law, and the diminution of capital punishmenis, But 
it has long been a source of deep regret with a large 
portion of her citizens of various religious denomina- 
tions, that the reformation had not been perfected, and 
that the punishment of death in all cases was not 
abolished. Under this impression a number of indivi- 
duals have originated the memorial of which a copy is 
given below, It is very desirable that the movement 
be made as extensive and general through the state as 
practicable, and with this view printed copies have 
been prepared which it is intended shall be distributed 
for signatures throughout the respective counties. Yet 
as every locality may not thus be provided with copies, 
the deficiency can be supplied by transcribing from 
this or other papers in which the memorial may be 
inserted. [tis hoped that all who take an interest in 
this important measure, especially our zealous and 
lively spirited young men, will be exertive and spare 
no pains in collecting all the signatures obtainable 
within their respective spheres of action, and in season 
to be forwarded to the legislature at au early period 
of its session. 


To the Senate and Hovse of Representatives, in Gene. 
ral Assembly met: 


The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of Pennsy|- 
vania, respectfully represents :— 


That your memorialists, anxious to promote the 
substantial improvement of this great commonwealth, 
take the liberty of soliciting the attention of the legis. 
lature to that part of our penal code which relates to 
the punishment of death. It is deemed unnecessary 
to enter into any argument to prove, that the preser. 
vation of socicty from lawless depredations, and the re- 
formation of criminals, are the great objects of the 
penal code in a Christian community. Now, so far us 
punishment operates as a preventive to crime, it is the 
certainty of its infliction, rather than its severity, that is 
effective: and experience sufficiently proves, that the 
aversion to the punishment of death, which many of 
the citizens of Pennsylvania entertain, renders the 
conviction of persons charged with the heinous crime 
of murder, much more difticult than it would be in 
case a less revolting punishment was the consequence. 
Hence, a criminal guilty of the atrocious crime of mur- 
der in the first degree, is more likely to escape with 
impunity, than an offender of a lower grade. 

t is a consideration worthy the attention of the le- 
gislature, that there are many conscientious citizens of 


and substitute a confinement for life in case of murder 
in the first degree, instead of the awful and irretriev- 
able punishment of death. 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Middletown meeting house, on second day, 
the 11th day of the eleventh month, at 11 
o’clock a. m. The female members are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. 


Howarp Yarnatt, Sec’ry. 
llth mo. Ist, 1839. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution, Apply to 


Kiser & SHArpiess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


Manaiep on third day, 10th mo. Ist, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Sixth street, Josepn W. Hiryarp, of 
New York, to Hannan A. THomson, of this city. 

—— on fourth day, the 11th of 9th mo. last, at 
Friends’ meeting, Lampeter, Jos Wino.e, Jr., of 
East Caln, to Mary Evans, Je., daughter of Isaac 
Evans, of the former place. 
at Friends’ meetinz-house, London Grove, 
Pa., on the 23d ult., ALrrep Coreg, of Philadelphia, to 
Hannan, daughter of Thoaus Edge, deceased, late of 
Downingtown. 











Diep, at his residence near Camden, N. J., on sixth 
day, the 18th ult., after an illness of about a week, 
Isaac Jones, in the 65th year of his age, a respect- 
able member of Newton Particular, and Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, He appeared to be sensible that 
his dissolution was at hand, und, it is believed, that 
through the mercy of redeeming Love, he witnessed 
preparation for the awful change. 
on the 22d of 10th month, at his residence in 
Hanover township, Burlington county, N.J., Wittiam 
Lercuwortn, aged about 77 years, a member of Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting, and formerly of this city. 

—— at his residence in Alexandria, D.C., on the 
10th ult., Anprew Scuocriexp, aged 78 years and 11 
months. His disease was bilious fever, and he suffered 
the mest excruciating pains during the whole of his 
illness, which lasted about a week. He appeared 
cheerful, and was sensible of his approaching end, 
—departed without a groan about 2 o’clock a. m., hav- 
ing left a consoling evidence that le has gone to dwell 
with the blessed in heaven. 
at the residence of his son-in-law, Elisha Kirk, 
near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 23d of fifth month, 
1839, Jesse Fourxr, in the 78th year of his age, a 
member of Short Creek Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends. Though his departare was sudden, 
and at a moment unlooked for by those with whom he 
lived, yet his mind had been evidently preparing for 
this solemn event. He expressed at different times 
that he believed his time here was near to a close, 
adding he had no desire it should be lengthened out, 
but felt willing to wait the appointed time. He de- 
light'd much in the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
and the writings of our worthy predecessors in the 
truth, and often spoke of the benefit of solemn quiet 
waiting and retirement of mind, that he experienced 
such to be some of his most profitable seasons. He 
was a diligent attender of our religious meetings, and 
for the last twelve months persevered in the perform- 
ance of this duty under mnch bod: ly infirmity. Amidst 
all the difficulties with which the enemy has aasailed 
the Society of Friends, his deep attachment to its an- 
cient doctrines and testimonies remained, and his faith 
in the merits of his Redeemer was unshaken, and we 
doubt not he has been permitted to join the just of 
all generations. 
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